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Progress that makes you think 


Making the most of our own fuel resources is vital to this country. 
Between the wars the steel industry reduced the amount of coal required 
to make a ton of finished steel from over 60 cwt. to 41 cwt. 

Since the war progress has again continued. For 1948, the figure 
was 393 cwt.; for 1949, 37 cwt. The 21 million tons of coal used for 
the record output last year was thus actually less than was used in 1948. 

This is just one way in which the steel industry keeps down costs 
by the best use of raw materials and plant. 
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For a full report on development of fuel economy 
write to Steel House, Tothill Street, London, S.W.! 
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Notes of the Month 


Economic Reforms in Italy 


Tue Italian Government has lost no time in preparing the 
legislation necessary to bring into effect its new ten-year plan to 
combat unemployment and relieve the depressed areas, particu- 
larly in the South. On 17 March, only six weeks after the Govern- 
ment’s formation, Signor De Gasperi was able to lay before 
Parliament two draft bills dealing with this programme. These 
bills are concerned with the financing of the plan, which envisages 
an expenditure of 120,000 million lire a year for ten years. Of this 
amount, 100,000 million lire will be allocated to the development 
of the South, and the remaining 20,000 million to public works in 
the Centre and North. A special financial concern, to be known as 
the ‘Caisse for public works in Southern Italy’, is to be created to 
administer the fund for the South, and to finance land reclamation 
and irrigation work, the construction of new aqueducts and roads, 
and the transformation of hitherto neglected land. 

\t a press conference three days previously, Signor De Gasperi 

ad discussed the two major reforms now about to be undertaken 

y the Government—this new ten-year plan for employment and 

very in the South, and the land reform. He showed how these 
two problems are closely linked, and are indeed complementary 
me another, for the proposed land reform involves both the 
listribution of property and land reclamation. ‘Though it has 
1 decided to give priority to the ten-year plan, which is to be 
issed in Parliament with the minimum of delay, provision is 
) being made to put into immediate execution the parts of the 
‘ral land reform bill which concern the South. It will be 
mbered that a similar ‘anticipation’ of the land reform bill was 
to practice last autumn for the Sila region of Calabria, 
ving on the seizure of land by peasants in that district. 
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Thus it seems that a serious attempt is at last being made to 
tackle the long-standing problem of Southern Italian poverty and 
land-hunger. It is the Government’s intention that the new public 
works will be set in motion simultaneously with the splitting-up of 
the big estates. Thus peasants will acquire land of their own, and 
will at the seme time have a reasonable prospect of better communi- 
cations and water supplies (‘better’ is almost a euphemism, for 
these amenities have hitherto been practically non-existent in some 
Southern districts), and of improvements being undertaken on the 
land itself. 

The great problem will now be how these very extensive and 
far-reaching projects are to be financed. For the next two years, 
it will be possible to cover a good deal of the necessary amount 
through the Interim Aid and E.R.P. lira funds; it is proposed, for 
example, that in 1950—1 these two sources should together account 
for two-thirds of the total sum needed for the South, the remainder 
being drawn from additional indirect taxation on such items as 
tobacco, sugar, and coffee. But by 1952 Italy will be thrown back 
on her own resources, and though Signor De Gasperi recently 
held out hopes of obtaining an international loan, there can as yet 
be no certainty that this will be forthcoming. In the meantime, the 
two economic Ministers without Portfolio, whose positions in the 
new Government were specially created with a view to co-ordinat- 
ing public and private investment, are working out long-term plans 
to stimulate productive investment from both these sources. 
Signor Pella, the Treasury Minister, drew an optimistic picture in 
his recent report on the country’s economic situation. As a result 
of the disinflationary policy which he introduced in the autumn of 


1947, the Budget deficit has been reduced, and it is hoped.to 


effect further considerable reductions in the next two years. But 
the reverse side of Signor Pella’s concentration on caution and on 
the defence of the lira is to be found, for example, in the much 
greater proportion of public outlay hitherto devoted to consump- 
tion than to investments. A similar tendency has also, up to the 
present, characterized Italy’s use of E.R.P. aid, which has been 
expended on food items and on raw materials for industrial con- 
sumption, rather than on much-needed renovation of plant and 
purchase of new equipment. This policy has incurred the criticism 
of E.C.A., and seems likely to be revised this year. 

The new reforms are being introduced against a background of 
strikes and agitations which are affecting widely separated regions 
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of Italy, from the industrial workers of the Breda-Marghera fac- 
tories near Venice to the peasants of Foggia and Calabria. ‘Though 
ese strikes find a genuine raison d’étre in impatience at the 
Government’s delays in implementing long-standing promises of 
reform (this is particularly true of the land reform bill, which was 
yreshadowed nearly two years ago), there seems little doubt that 
the Communists in Italy, as in France, have chosen this moment— 
or have been directed to choose it—to bring increased pressure to 
bear on a situation that was already ripe for exploitation. The 
leader of the Communist-controlled Trade Union, Signor Di 
Vittorio, stated in the winter that his union had no intention of 
rying to stir up trouble to sabotage the Holy Year; but he added 
the rider that normal conditions depended in the first place on 
the comprehension shown by the Government for the elementary 
rights of the working classes—a loophole which is capable of a 
fairly wide interpretation. 
here is, in fact, every reason to induce the present Government 
) push on with all speed with the new reforms, lest their original 
nception, and the genuine goodwill which inspired and backed 
em, should be whittled away by untimely pressure. 


Revaluation of the Ruble 
It SEEMS certain that considerations of prestige played some 
rt in the price reductions and the ruble revaluation decreed on 
March by the Soviet Government. One Soviet commentator 
rote: ‘It inflicts a new blow on imperialism .. . The U.S. dollar, 
iich personified an illusory stability of U.S. capitalism and which 
ressed down the pound and the franc, is today itself a second-rate 
rrency. ‘he most stable currency now is the Soviet ruble.’ 
ice 1937 the ruble has been adjusted only against devalued cur- 
ncies, never against the dollar. Now, it is claimed, the dollar is 
table in relation to gold, and the new exchange rate has been 
ed at four to the dollar, and 11-20 to sterling. Financial authori- 
here estimate that the purchasing power parity would be 
tablished at somewhere between 60 and 100 rubles to the pound 
rling, it being dificult to make a closer calculation in the 

nce of any Soviet cost of living statistics. 

\lthough the two measures have been linked together in the 
cial Soviet statement, the price reductions and the ruble 
luation have no integral connection. Internal prices are deter- 
ied by the Government’s policy towards consumption and 
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saving in general, and there is in fact no relation between the ruble 
in which wages are paid and goods bought within the Soviet 
Union, and the prices at which Soviet goods are sold to other 
countries. The ruble has never been used as an international cur- 
rency for the settlement of foreign trade balances. These have 
always had to be settled in dollars or sterling. The question 
whether the ruble is to equal one-quarter or one-fifth of a dollar 
will affect the book-keeping figures in the Soviet Foreign Trade 
Ministry, but will not affect the physical quantities of goods pass- 
ing in trade between the U.S.S.R. and the West. 

But the change is clearly designed to fit in with Soviet plans 
concerning trade with Eastern Europe and possibly China. Up 
till 1949 Soviet commercial agreements with European States in 
the Soviet sphere, although on a barter basis, were drawn up in 
dollars, but last year this was nearly always replaced by ruble 
valuations. Since there were no balances to be settled under these 
agreements, the actual value of the ruble never had to be estab- 
lished. If corresponding changes are made in the exchange rates 
of the East European currencies, the question will remain theoreti- 
cal; if they are not, the Soviet Union will benefit only if it is able 
to persuade its trading partners, by more cogent measures than a 


decree, to accept Soviet goods, not at competitive world prices, 
but at prices expressed in a highly over-valued ruble. 
If, as may be assumed, the change is primarily a further step 


in the creation of a ruble bloc, such advantages as it might bring in 
the terms of trade with Eastern Europe are less important than its 
place in a broad scheme of economic integration, to which 
Comecon first gave expression. It would reinforce the strongly 
marked trend towards economic isolationism, of which the latest 
manifestation was Poland’s withdrawal from the World Monetary 
Fund. It is credibly reported that a central ruble pool has been 
established in Moscow as part of a multilateral clearing system for 
the settlement of trade balances both between Moscow and its 
satellites and between the satellites themselves. Useful as this 
would be for book-keeping purposes and for facilitating trade with- 
in the bloc, the real value of the ruble, again, would only be called 
in question if outstanding balances were not carried forward, but 
were required to be settled. 

A subsidiary though not unimportant effect of the new exchange 
rates will be to make the cost of living for Westerners in the 
U.S.S.R. practically prohibitive, particularly since the diplomatic 
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rate, which tacitly recognized the unreality of the old exchange 
rate, is to be discontinued from July. 

China falls into a different category from the East European 
States. In the first place, the ruble value of the Soviet loan will, 
if the new rate is applied, fall by about 25 per cent. This will 
reduce the physical volume of goods supplied by Russia under the 
loan only if the Soviet Government is both able and willing to 
impose the new rate on China, regardless of the world market 
prices of the goods it is to supply. Throughout China the U.S. 
dollar has always been the standard currency, and it can only be 
successfully eliminated if in fact the U.S.S.R. is able to supply 
China directly or indirectly with the goods it so urgently needs at 
competitive prices. If East Germany were brought into the ruble 
bloc and trade between East and West Germany expands, this 
might provide the channel through which Russia could supply 
China with the necessary imports, particularly since Western 
Europe finds so many difficulties in the way of trade with the 
United States. 


Kashmir and the United Nations 


‘THE agreement of 14 March, by which both India and Pakistan 
accepted a joint resolution introduced by Cuba, Norway, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States, marks a further slight 
advance in the Security Council’s efforts to deal with the problem 
of Kashmir. 

When India was partitioned in 1947, the British Government 
ndicated that the Indian States might join either of the new 
Dominions or remain independent, though it soon appeared un- 

kely that the Dominion of India would long tolerate aspirations 

independence on the part of States. The Kashmir Government, 
wever, expressed its intention of declaring itself independent 
fter 15 August 1947, and announced that it would enter into 
tandstill agreements with both Dominions. But these statements 
ere soon followed by reports of conflict in Kashmir between 
\loslems, who form over go per cent of the population in Kashmir 
er and over 50 per cent in the smaller area of Jammu, and 
Maharajah’s troops, caused, it seems, in part at least, by 
mours that the Maharajah intended to accede to India, rumours 
ch were denied on 23 September, at the same time that the 
ntion of conducting standstill agreements was reaffirmed. 

e rumours, however, continued, and at the beginning of 
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October it was reported that a Moslem ‘provisional Republican 
Government’ had been set up in Kashmir and that Pathan tribes- 
men from the North-West Frontier Province of Pakistan had 
entered the State. On 27 October it was officially announced that 
Kashmir had acceded to India, whose Government sent troops to 
reinforce the State forces and installed a government under 
Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah, a Moslem who believed in co- 
operation with India. 

Fighting continued in Kashmir throughout the autumn and 
winter. ‘Ihe Indian army succeeded in securing control of the 
Vale of Kashmir and of the more prosperous southern portions of 
the State, but since Kashmir’s communications run down into 
Pakistan, it found itself, with the near approach of winter, in 
a difficult military position. By a letter dated 1 January 1948, India 
drew the attention of the Security Council to the situation in 
Jammu and Kashmir. ‘The subject was admitted to the Council’s 
agenda on 6 January, and at the end of the month a Commission 
of three was appointed to investigate the situation and to exercise 
a mediatory influence. ‘The Commission was increased to five by a 
resolution of 21 April, and given detailed instructions for the 
restoration of peace and order, and the holding of a plebiscite. 
On 13 August the Commission adopted a resolution for a cease- 
fire order and truce agreement. The cease-fire came into operation 
on 1 January 1949, and on 26 July 1949 the cease-fire line was 
marked out and accepted; but no progress was made with the 
preparations for the holding of a plebiscite. 

The ostensible reason for the breakdown of discussions to 
create conditions under which a plebiscite could be held was the 
Indian objection to the Indian and Kashmir State forces being 
treated on the same footing as the Pakistan army and the forces of 
Azad Kashmir—as the Moslem independence movement, which 
controls most of northern Kashmir, is known. India demanded 
that the Azad Kashmir forces be disbanded and disarmed, without 
reference to the troops of the Kashmir State Government, that 
Pakistani troops be withdrawn, and that the State Government 
administration be allowed to return to north Kashmir, with the 
right to invite Indian troops to garrison areas where trouble seemed 


likely to break out. ‘hese proposals were quite unacceptable to 
Pakistan. They amounted to a rejection of the scheme put forward 
by General McNaughton, Chairman of the Security Council, in 
his efforts to achieve conditions under which a plebiscite could be 
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held. General McNaughton had proposed that the forces of the 
two sides should be steadily withdrawn together from the areas 
which they controlled, in order to permit a fair and impartial 
plebiscite to be held, uninfluenced by the presence of military 
forces with an interest in the result. 

There is little doubt that opinion within the Security Council 
has, in general, been critical of the Indian Government’s attitude, 
and India’s willingness to accept the four-Power resolution may 
have been a response to this view. Yet it is by no means certain 
that the resolution has resolved the difficulties, since it is based on 
the McNaughton proposals, already rejected by India, while 
eaving the parties free to modify them by agreement, and replacing 
the Commission by a single United Nations representative. ‘The 
‘akistan Government appears unwilling to accept anything less 
than the McNaughton proposals, and India’s acceptance of the 
four-Power resolution seems to have been subject to a number of 
reservations, mental or explicit. 

The importance of agreement on the Kashmir trouble cannot 

: overestimated. It is a centre of infection which has poisoned 
the whole field of India-Pakistan relations, and its repercussions 
have extended to communal rioting in Bengal, the devaluation of 
the rupee, trade between the two countries, and the control of 
canal waters in the Punjab. In consequence both countries are 

vending well over half of their Budgets on military preparations 
nd are being prevented from tackling the great economic and 

cial problems which exist in the sub-continent. 

Chere is, of course, some right on both sides. India takes her 


nd on the accession of the Maharajah, and supports it with the 
im that Kashmir controls an important trade route from 
nkiang into India, and that the control of the northern mountain 
eas of Kashmir is essential to her defence. She claims that she 
lite properly accepted accession of the State when it had been 
ided from Pakistan, and herself made the proposal that its 
timate fate should be settled by a plebiscite when the situation 
become more settled. Since Pakistan had followed up her 
ouragement of the Pathan incursion with actual invasion by 
‘istani troops, India insists that the Pakistanis withdraw and that 
other action would be a reflection on India’s good faith in 
nally proposing and subsequently reaffirming her belief in a 
cite. It is believed that Pandit Nehru, who is himself of 

i origin and is sometimes said to be personally interested 
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in the future of the State, feels this last point particularly strongly 
and believes that failure to accept it is a personal reflection on 
himself. 

Pakistan claims that the Moslem inhabitants of the State rose 
in genuine rebellion against the oppression of the Hindu Mahara- 
jah, that the Pathans entered to help their co-religionists at a time 
when, immediately following the birth of the new Dominion, 
Pakistan was not in a position to stop them, that the Maharajah’s 
accession to India was made in spite of the standstill agreement 
with Pakistan and against the wishes of the vast majority of the 
inhabitants of the State, and that India’s sole idea in trying to 
win control of Kashmir is to secure it as a base for political, 
economic, and even military attacks on the very existence of 
Pakistan itself. The Pakistanis claim that almost all Kashmir’s com- 
munications run down into their country, that her trade and even 
her tourist industry are inescapably linked with Pakistan, and that 
her territory is essential to its defence; and, above all, that Kashmir 
is the source of some of the great rivers without whose water 
considerable areas of the Dominion could be reduced to desert. 

Pakistan’s feeling on this last point is particularly strong. She 
claims that the Indian East Punjab administration has already 
interfered with the flow of water into Pakistan from the Ravi and 
the Sutlej, and that if the head waters of the Chenab and Jhelum 
fell into Indian hands the very life of Pakistan would be at the 
mercy of India. She points out, too, on the juridical question, that 
in the two very similar cases of Junagadh and Hyderabad, India 
did not stand on legalistic points but proceeded to use force to 
gain her own way at the expense of the rights of the ruler. Finally, 
the Pakistanis explain the failure of the Indians to accept the 
McNaughton proposals by claiming that India realizes that she 
will lose a plebiscite and is determined that one shall not take 
place unless she is in a position to influence its result. 

The dispute has now dragged on for two and a half years, at a 
time when all the energies of India and Pakistan should be devoted 
to developing their two economies and to raising the appallingly 


low standard of living of their peoples. ‘The two countries art 
complementary. Peace and good will between them is an essential 
for the prosperity of both. It is to be hoped that the pressure of 
economic necessity, allied to the clearly expressed wish of the 


Security Council for an impartial plebiscite, may induce in both 


parties a more accommodating frame of mind. But it cannot be 
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said that the events of the last few months have been particularly 
encouraging. Such statements as that made by Pandit Nehru, on 
6 February, at a press conference, to the effect that his patience 
was becoming exhausted, make better relations a prospect to be 
hoped for rather than expected. 


1 The Case of Seretse Khama 
h THE repercussions of the case of Seretse Khama have been for- 
midable. Two things emerge—first, its world-wide significance 
for the Commonwealth, raising as it does, in vivid and personal 
form, the whole problem of the relations between the coloured 
peoples of Asia and Africa with the Dominions and the mother 
country; secondly, the question of the best method of indirect rule 
n in the ‘Territory and of the place of chieftainship in it. 
rel If Seretse Khama was able enough to become a graduate of 
nat Balliol, and sufficiently popular among his own people to gain their 
nit acceptance of his unorthodox marriage with full recognition of his 
white consort, it seems on the face of it disingenuous to argue that 
t is, on this count, for the good of the Bamangwato that he should 





she be exiled for five years with no certain prospect of ultimate return. 
idy According to H.M.G.’s White Paper, however, at the first two 
u tribal meetings of the Bamangwato on the subject of Seretse’s 


marriage he did not win decisive support. The question was com- 
licated, in the eyes of his fellow tribesmen, by the fact that if 
hat he were not allowed to return, there was reason to suppose that the 
Regent ‘T'shekedi—who during his twenty-three years of rule had 
ecome increasingly unpopular—would be their permanent Chief. 
lI In fact, after the third tribal meeting in June 1949, following on a 
sive vote in favour of the return of Seretse as Chief, with his 
S| fe, T'shekedi and five out of eight of the leading chiefs appointed 
preside over the administration of the Reserve left to take up 
dence in the neighbouring Reserve. They took this action on 
rounds that the law and custom of the tribe had been violated 
Seretse’s action. 
in spite of the evasiveness with which the question has been 
lled, there is little in the published evidence to suggest that 
British Government treated the case primarily from the stand- 
nt of racial prejudice. On the other hand, however great the 
mediate difficulties facing the Government may have been, it is 
| to believe that the compromise solution which the Govern- 
t has favoured—whereby a decision taken at a tribal meeting 
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has been set aside, Seretse is exiled, and Tshekedi not permitted 
to return as Regent—will for long postpone further discussion of 
the fundamentals of African policy and the inter-Commonwealth 
problems involved. 


“THE ROYAL QUESTION IN BELGIUM’ 


RECTIFICATION 


In the above article (The World Today, March 1950) it was 
erroneously stated (p. 124, five lines from bottom) that the 
Socialist ex-Minister Professor Blancquaert had been dismissed 
from the Belgian Socialist Party. The position in fact is that, 
though certain Socialist papers (e.g. Le Peuple, 6 March) issued a 
statement disowning this former Socialist Minister, Professor 
Blancquaert’s views still remain those of an independent Socialist. 





The Colombo Conference 

in Retrospect 
[‘HE decision to hold a Conference of Foreign Ministers in Ceylon 
was taken at the Conference of Prime Ministers in London in 
October 1948. This latter Conference was the first at which the 
Prime Ministers of India, Pakistan, and Ceylon had been present, 
and two things were then evident. The first was that the problem 
‘f Commonwealth relations was no longer a constitutional prob- 
lem, but one of achieving a fuller understanding of foreign and 
economic policies. The second was that the independence of India, 
Pakistan, and Ceylon had completely altered the balance of the 
Commonwealth. 





This second point may be illustrated by the following popula- 
tion figures: 


The Old Commonwealth 


United Kingdom 50,019,000 
Canada 12,903,000 
Australia 7,581,000 
New Zealand 1,803,000 
South Africa 11,760,000 


—-- 84,066,000 
The Commonwealth in Asia 





India 337,000,000 
Pakistan 69,000,000 
Ceylon 6,700,000 
ne 402,700,000 
Grand Total 486,766,000 


Population is no criterion of influence, and the policy of the 


nited Kingdom before 1947 was always much concerned with the 
ffect of international events on the then British possessions in 
\sia: but it is obvious that greater emphasis must be given to Asia 
y that there are three Governments to press its needs. The fact 
in some respects those Governments have divergent or com- 
ng interests does not affect the general principle, for they are 
ible of acting in unison where their interests or their sympath- 
re common. They have, for instance, made common cause 
nst racial discrimination in South Africa and in favour of 


pendence in Indonesia. They share, too, the common prob- 
ot 





1 low standard of life which causes them to regard economic 
lems from an angle very different from that adopted in Britain 


ie older Dominions. Moreover, since the Conference of 1948 
149 
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they have achieved a common enemy, the Communism which has 
over-run China and seems likely to threaten Southern Asia. 


THE SETTING OF THE CONFERENCE 

The choice of Ceylon was presumably determined by the fact 
that it is a friend of all and an enemy of none. Having achieved 
independence by constitutional means, it has no legacy of con- 
troversy with the United Kingdom. As one of the daughters of 
Mother India it is sympathetic to nationalist India without any 
desire to be absorbed by it. The comparatively small Muslim 
population is fully collaborating with the Sinhalese without losing 
its sympathies with Pakistan. It is not involved in any of the con- 
troversies which developed between India and Pakistan. Being 
much more westernized than India and Pakistan and yet having 
close contacts with both, it can be a bridge to join the Common- 
wealth in Asia to the older Commonwealth. All the members of 
the Commonwealth—even South Africa, for few Ceylonese have 
suffered from racial discrimination there—could send their repre- 
sentatives to Colombo without feeling that the local environment 
would be difficult, and without starting a new controversy. 

The assumption made in October 1948 was that there would be 
conferences of Prime Ministers every twelve months and confer- 
ences of Foreign Ministers in between. However, a second confer- 
ence of Prime Ministers was held in April 1949 to discuss the 
implications of India’s decision to become a republic. General 
elections in Australia and New Zealand in the (English) autumn of 
1949 and local climatic conditions led the Government of Ceylon 
to issue its invitations for January 1950. The influence of weather 
on foreign policy seems never to have been worked out, but it 
should be said that the forecasts were correct. The north-east 
monsoon came straight from the Himalayas and the weather was 
cool, sunny, and dry. The large evening parties could be and were 
held in the open on grass which was still green from the early 
monsoonal rains. A conference in April would have been hot and 
stuffy; a conference in October would probably have met the inter- 
monsoonal rain. Colombo in early January might be described, in 
the traditional phrase applied to Adam’s Peak, as ‘forty miles from 
Heaven’. It should be added. that whatever was lacking in the 
mental climate was supplied by the appointment of the Prime 
Minister of Ceylon to the Privy Council in the New Year Honours. 

The leaders of delegations were: 
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UNITED KINGDOM: The Rt Hon. Ernest Bevin, Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs. 


CANADA: The Hon. Lester B. Pearson, Secretary of 
State for External Affairs. 

AUSTRALIA: The Hon. P. C. Spender, Minister of Extern- 
al Affairs. 

NEW ZEALAND: ‘The Hon. F. W. Doidge, Minister of External 
Affairs. 

SOUTH AFRICA: ‘The Hon. Paul Sauer, Minister of ‘Transport. 

INDIA: Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime Minister. 

PAKISTAN: Mr Ghulam Mohamed, Minister of Finance. 

CEYLON: The Rt Hon. D. S. Senanayake, Prime 
Minister. 


The Prime Ministers of India and Ceylon are also Ministers of 
External Affairs. Sir Zafrullah Khan, Minister of External Affairs 
for Pakistan, was detained at Lake Success by the committee of 
the Security Council dealing with Kashmir. The presence of the 
Prime Minister of South Africa would probably have been more 
embarrassing to the guest than to the hosts, who would have dis- 
played their usual tolerance. 

The meetings were held in the Cabinet room in the Senate 
House, which used to be the home of the Legislative Council in 
Ceylon’s colonial period and which overlooks Gordon Gardens 
(named after the Governor, not the General), formerly the parade 
ground of the British garrison. The local press did not fail to draw 
1 moral from the fact that the Prime Minister of Ceylon was 

residing over a Commonwealth Conference in the place where 
\utocratic colonial governors had used their official majority to 

verride ‘the national aspirations of the people of Ceylon’, and 
t the old parade ground of ‘British imperialism’ was a suitable 
kground. 
(here was no formal agenda, though a short list of suitable 
ics was provided. Nor was there any ‘documentation’, except 
briefs with which the Ministries no doubt supplied their 
nisters. This absence of preparation has been criticized on the 
nd that it could lead to empty discussion. It must, however, 
remembered that the Foreign Ministries already have a very 
ntial volume of written material in common through the 
m of exchange of information which now works with me- 
ical precision. The brief on European problems which the 


Viinistry of External Affairs could provide to the Prime 
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Minister would in all essentials be the same as the factual part of 
the memorandum supplied by the Foreign Office to the Secretary 
of State, for it would be based on the same material. There would 
no doubt be minor variations arising out of the impressions derived 
by the High Commissioner in London from the discussions at the 
weekly conference, or in more personal contacts, but in the main 
the Ceylon document would deal with events in Europe as the 
diplomatic representatives of the United Kingdom (who are also 
the diplomatic representatives of Ceylon) saw them. Other Com- 
monwealth countries with a larger diplomatic service would show 
greater variations, but the additional material thus available ought 
also to be known in London and elsewhere. It follows that there is 
no need for a secretariat to produce factual material in advance. It 
is already in the files. Questions for discussion concern policy. 

The fact that the Conference was planned as long ago as 
October 1948 shows that it was not designed for any specific pur- 
pose. The Ceylon Communists of both brands (the Trotskyist is 
much the stronger) saw it, as might be expected, as a conspiracy 
of the ‘Anglo-American bloc’ to secure the support of the ‘brown 
capitalists’ in the impending war against the Soviet Union or the 
working-class or both—it must of course be remembered that for 
the larger (Trotskyist) section of the Ceylon Communists the 
Soviet Union is not the organ of the working-classes, but a bureau- 
cratic junta which has perverted the normal course of the Revolu- 
tion. If this is so, the Anglo-American conspirators, who are 
usually so clever and efficient, have shown themselves singularly 
dilatory, though probably the Communists would reply that the 
Conference had in fact been summoned to deal with the advance of 
the working-class in China. 


THE POLITICAL AGENDA 


It should first be said that matters in dispute among the Com- 
monwealth countries were not discussed. India, Pakistan, and 
Ceylon are united against the racial policy of South Africa, though 
Ceylon has only an emotional interest in the matter. ‘The same 


countries dislike the ‘White Australia’ policy, especially as it has 
been administered in the recent past—a policy which involves 
some Anglo-Indians and Burghers being classed as ‘white’ and 
others as ‘coloured’, though it is apparently impossible to devise a 
test which produces the same result in New Delhi or Colombo as 


in Canberra. India and Pakistan have a whole series of problems 
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That of Kashmir is being debated in the Security Council, while 
the devaluation of the Indian rupee in terms of gold and the refusal 
of Pakistan to follow this example have given rise to a virtual ces- 
sation of commercial traffic. India also claims to have complaints 
against Ceylon because the new citizenship laws do not enable 
Indians to become citizens with sufficient ease. None of those 
items was discussed in the Conference nor, so far as is known, out- 
side, though it is believed that Pandit Nehru had some discussion 
with the leaders of the Ceylon Indian Congress. 

The Conference was in fact designed for a discussion of com- 
mon international problems. Inevitably the probiems of Asia pro- 
vided the main theme. Since the Prime Ministers’ Conference of 
October 1948 the situation in Europe has become much simpler. 
Marshall Aid, Western Union, the Atlantic Pact, and the establish- 
ment of a federation in Western Germany have kept Russian 
influence within the area controlled by the Red Army. Tito’s 
rebellion against Moscow dictation and the success of the Greeks 
against the Communist rebels have stabilized the Balkan situation. 
The establishment and recognition of Israel has virtually termin- 
ated the struggle in the Near East. 

On the other hand, Communism is on the march in Asia. Before 
the Conference began, India, Pakistan, the United Kingdom, and 
Ceylon had decided to recognize the Communist régime in China. 
But whether recognition was or was not given did not affect the 
situation, for the Communists were in fact in control, and this 
situation created or emphasized several problems. The problem 
of Viet Nam became of much greater importance, for Viet Minh 
might now expect direct Communist support, and a Communist 
success would have direct repercussions in Burma, Siam, and 
Malaya. The question to be decided was whether Bao Dai had 

ificient power to enable his Government to secure the nation- 
alist, non-Communist support which hitherto had gone to Ho Chi 
Minh. If so, it would be worth while to recognize what the French 

illed his ‘independence’. India, Pakistan, and Ceylon, of course, 

| more than a strategic interest in the question, for they had 
eloped informally a sort of Asian ‘Monroe doctrine’ under which 
colonial Powers should be encouraged to leave Asia as soon as 
possible. With the problem of Viet Nam was associated the prob- 
lem of Siam, which has failed to find a stable government, and the 
blem of Malaya, where guerrilla warfare officially described as 
banditry’ continues. It is significant that Mr Malcolm MacDonald, 
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Commissioner-General for South-East Asia, was a member of the 
United Kingdom delegation. 

The Chinese situation also affected the problem of Burma, 
which had been discussed at the Prime Ministers’ Conference in 
April 1949. It was not merely political but also economic, for 
India, Ceylon, and Malaya rely heavily on Burmese rice. If, owing 
to disturbed conditions, such supplies are not forthcoming, the 
three countries have either to let their peoples starve or secure what 
are called ‘substitutes’ (wheat, maize, and pulses) at very high 
prices—and wheat prices had risen through devaluation even in 
countries like Australia which had devalued. The Government of 
Burma seemed very confident of its ability to deal with the prob- 
lem, and its view was generally supported by the diplomatic 
information which came from Rangoon: but no attempt had been 
made to move towards the obvious solution of an arrangement with 
the Karens. So long as this internal strife continued there was an 
obvious risk of Communist infiltration. On the whole the opinion 
seems to have been that the Burmese Government should be given 
financial assistance (especially in the form of advances for the 
purchase of rice) by the four countries most concerned, India, 
Pakistan, Ceylon, and the United Kingdom. 

Among the other problems created by Communist China, that 
of Tibet deserves only passing mention. If the Communists tried 
to enforce the traditional but hitherto meaningless suzerainty of 
China, nothing could be done about it unless India was prepared 
to send a military expedition, which seemed unlikely. The prob- 
lem of the Japanese Treaty, on the other hand, had become much 
more difficult. Certain principles had been agreed at the Canberra 
Conference in 1947, but they might not be relevant to the new 
situation. Presumably Communist China would now support the 
policy of Communist Russia. It was probable, too, that American 
policy had changed. American occupation of Japan, even under the 
present very unsatisfactory arrangements, was better than Russian 
or Chinese occupation; and Russian or Chinese occupation might 
be the result of leaving Japan defenceless. 


ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


It seems, however, that the emphasis of the discussion lay on 
the need for protecting the three Asian countries and Malaya 
against Communist infiltration. The Prime Minister of Ceylon, in 
his opening remarks, emphasized the connection between foreign 
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and economic policy. He was apparently polite enough rot to 
make reference to the threat to scale down the sterling balances— 
which would in any case be an idle threat to Ceylon, for she would 
promptly withdraw her dollar surplus from the Commonwealth 
pool—or to Australia’s decision to use the opportunity of devalua- 
tion to put up the price of wheat. The leaders of the Indian and 
the Pakistan delegations repeated the main principle put forward by 
the Prime Minister of Ceylon, that the success of the democratic 
forces in South-East Asia depended upon a continuous rise in the 
appallingly low standard of living. This led the Australian delega- 
tion to put forward a scheme for Commonwealth assistance to the 
Asian countries. The Ceylon Minister of Finance had a proposal 
somewhat on the same lines. These two proposals were fused, and 
it was agreed to establish a Consultative Committee, to meet, in 
the first instance, in Canberra. So far as can be ascertained the 
problem was not examined in detail, and it was rather a plan for a 
plan than an immediate policy. 

The main Conference thus found, as always, that economics and 
foreign policy were intermingled. Simultaneously an economic 
conference took place at what is called the ‘official’ level. Presided 
over by the Second Secretary to the United Kingdom Treasury 
and attended only by officials, it kept out of the limelight—with 
which Colombo was otherwise flooded—and allowed none of its 
secrets to be disclosed. The final press communiqué gives all that 
is known about it: 





Commonwealth officials concerned with economic affairs have held a 
separate series of meetings throughout the week. Their primary purpose 
has been to exchange information on developments since the Com- 
monwealth Finance Ministers met in London in July. These meetings 
have afforded a valuable opportunity for a joint survey of the sterling 
area’s current and prospective balance of payments position and for a 
discussion of the economic problems that face the Commonwealth. 
Particular attention was given to the recent trend of, and the future 
prospects for, the dollar exports of the sterling area. 
he polysyllables strike a resonant chord, for they have all been 
ised before. We may say that there was a discussion, that it dealt 


th economics and finance; and that is all. 


THE ACHIEVEMENT OF THE CONFERENCE 

\ fundamental problem of the Conference was publicity. All 
the delegations had their public relations officers or press officers: 
e even had film units. The gentlemen of the press (not to 
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mention a few ladies) would have been by far the strongest of the 
delegations had they organized themselves. Wherever the public 
was admitted, the most prominent person was not Pandit Nehru or 
Mr Bevin, but the photographer of a famous periodical. But there 
was little to report, and almost nothing to say that the more serious 
periodicals had not said for several days before the Conference 
began. It was not a conference at which decisions were taken or 
action was initiated. Though there were Kandyan dancers, drum- 
mers, jugglers, conjurors, and attractive young ladies in sarees, 
they appeared in the interstices of the Conference, which consisted 
of speeches made in private. An attempt was made to meet the 
problem by improvising an ‘open session’ at which the leaders of 
delegations said nice things about each other, and especially about 
Ceylon. The island knows that she is beautiful, and loves to be told 
so, but platonic compliments do not make good ‘copy’. 

The press tended to give the impression that the Conference was 
a ‘failure’, or even a ‘fiasco’, because there was little to report. It 
was, in fact, very successful in doing what it set out to do, to pro- 
vide a synthesis of views at an important stage in the world’s 
history. The Commonwealth has no foreign policy, and the Asian 
nations (at least) would already have left it if it had. That the 
representatives of three nations which, only three years ago, used 
‘British Imperialism’ as their worst term of abuse could congratu- 
late the British Foreign Secretary on the success of his policy was 
already a triumph of understanding, and not in Asia alone. Nor was 
it unimportant that Pandit Nehru and Mr Ghulam Mohamed were 
often seen together in public, for nations tend to become personi- 
fied and international affairs to be dramatized. India and Pakistan 
have differences, but their representatives did not seem to think 
that it was necessary to quarrel about them. It is not essential that 
nations should agree, provided that they agree to differ: and what is 
happening in the Commonwealth is that when the members can- 
not agree, they agree to differ. If the whole world would follow that 
example there would be no wars. 


ae 





all 


Deviationism in Bulgaria 


The Indictment of Kostov 


['o quote the words of the late Dimitrov, the Bulgarian People’s 
Republic entered ‘a new and higher stage in its development on 
the road to Socialism’ in December 1948, after ‘the historic fifth 
Congress’ of the Bulgarian Communist Party. At that Congress 
Dimitrov gave the official Communist definition of the People’s 
Republic as a system of government—‘a dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat in a new form’. The Soviet system and the system of 
government in the people’s democracies were ‘two forms of one 
and the same power—the dictatorship of the working class in 
alliance with and in leadership of the toiling peasants’. The people’s 
democratic régime ‘assumes the functions of Soviet power’, but 
this ‘does not alter the fundamental theoretical laws governing the 
change from capitalism to Socialism, which are the same in every 
country, namely, Socialism cannot be achieved without the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat’. Finally, Dimitrov promoted the Soviet 
Communist Party to the heights of an omniscient and all-powerful 
nternational authority, directing and controlling all Communist 
States and all Communist parties in the world. He said: ‘All 
Communist parties form one single Communist front under the 
lirection of the Soviet Party, and all Communist parties have one 
leader and one teacher recognized by all—comrade Stalin.’ 
It is worth noting that at the same Congress Dimitrov made 
ome sensational revelations about the past activities of the Comin- 
In April 1925, at the funeral of a Bulgarian General, Sofia 
thedral was blown up by a bomb. One hundred and fifty 
people were killed outright, including over thirty senior officers, 
litical leaders, M.P.s., editors, professors, etc, and another 250, 
f of them women, were severely wounded. This mass slaughter 
ked the whole civilized world, but when the Bulgarian Govern- 
t announced that its investigations had proved that the outrage 
been organized by the Comintern, the whole Communist and 
Wing press in Europe most emphatically denied this con- 
ion. At the Reichstag fire trial Georgi Dimitrov said: “The 
edral outrage was not organized by the Communist Party. It 
provocative act organized by the Bulgarian monarcho-fascist 
e.’ Yet at the 1948 Communist Congress Dimitrov admitted 
ally that the Cathedral outrage had, in fact, been organized 
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by the Communists. He made no reference to his own and the 
Comintern’s statements to the contrary made over a period of 
twenty-five years. 


THE ATTACK ON THE CHURCH AND THE PURGE OF 1949 


Less than three months after the Congress the Communists 
completed their ‘offensive’ against Bulgaria’s religious institutions. 
(All non-Communist political parties had been disbanded and all 
non-Communist papers suppressed prior to 1948. Nikola Petkoy, 
the leader of the Parliamentary Opposition, was hanged in Sep- 
tember 1947.) A crippling blow was aimed at the Protestant 
Church, a small but much honoured and very influential institu- 
tion in Bulgaria, through the trial, in February 1949, of fifteen of 
its most prominent leaders, who were imprisoned as traitors, 
Anglo-American spies, and saboteurs. The head of the Orthodox 
Church, Exarch Stefan, was summarily dismissed and interned. 
Another well-known anti-Communist archbishop, Boris, was 
killed at the gate of his church by a Communist assailant. Finally, 
in March, the Communist Sobranye passed a law ‘to guarantee the 
freedom of religion’ which placed all churches, mosques, and 
synagogues in Bulgaria, as well as all clergy and ecclesiastic 
officials, under complete State control. Relations with any religious 
bodies abroad were forbidden (Art. 25); the State assumed power 
to ‘alter or suppress all church statutes, regulations, administrative 
rules, etc.’ (Art. 32); all churches were to have ‘governing boards 
responsible to the State’ (Art. 9), and clergy or church officials 
who ‘by speech or in writing or in any other form’ criticized the 
Communist authorities were to be liable to penal servitide (Art. 
13). The State has the power to appoint, dismiss, and remove from 
their posts all clergy and all church officials. The law not only 
destroyed the independence of the Bulgarian churches, but, what 
is more sinister, it made them obedient branches of the Com- 
munist administration. 

The following April witnessed the most unexpected and cer- 
tainly the most violent turn of events. A gigantic purge was 
engineered in the leadership of the Communist Party itself. At a 
stormy meeting of the Central Committee Traycho Kostov, No. 2 
in the Politburo after Dimitrov, Deputy Prime Minister and 
certainly the most powerful Communist leader in the country, 
was accused of ‘lack of friendship and sincerity towards the 
Soviet Union’ and of ‘nationalistic tendencies’. He was removed 
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from the Politburo, expelled from the Party, arrested, tried, and 
hanged within a period of eight months. A week after Kostov’s 
arrest Dimitrov was reported to be gravely ill in Moscow, where 
he died in July. Though, five months after his death, the Com- 
munists published what purported to be a posthumous anti- 
Kostov letter of Dimitrov’s, there are strong reasons for thinking 
that Dimitrov in fact had never said a word against Kostov, who 
was his friend and acknowledged successor. The scramble for 
power which followed was won by the Soviet nominee, Valko 
Chervenkov, but only after a savage fight in which the most 
prominent Bulgarian Communist leaders were liquidated. The 
Communist Congress in December 1948 had elected to the 
Central Committee the following ‘Big Seven, in order of their 
importance: Dimitrov, Kostov, Kolarov, Chervenkov, Yugov, 
Terpeshev, and Chankov. Less than a year later Chervenkov stood 
alone, and even Chankov, who in September 1949 seemed to be 
second in command, was definitely in eclipse. Kolarov died in 
January 1950, and Terpeshev and Yugov were demoted a week later. 


CHERVENKOV AND KOSTOV 


Chervenkov was a comparative newcomer to the party. When, 
some four years ago, he arrived in Bulgaria from Moscow and 
became for the first time a Central Committee member, he was 
not known even by the better informed Communists. In Russia 
he had worked for many years in the Soviet Police and had held 
the unenviable position of bodyguard to Dimitrov. Married to 
Dimitrov’s sister, he was very unpopular in the higher Communist 
circles and despised personally by Dimitrov. Forty-nine years old, 
a stout, bulky figure, with a low, narrow forehead and thick, 
unruly hair, he was feared because of his connections with the 
Soviet Police. Kostov, by contrast, was the most popular leader 
with the Communist rank and file. He had been a member of the 
Politburo since 1935 and Central Committee secretary since 1940. 
He was the party’s official theoretician and historian. His fiftieth 
birthday in June 1947 was féted with a pomposity second only to 
the celebrations in honour of Dimitrov. A Central Committee 
resolution, signed amongst others by Chervenkov himself, had 
this to say about Kostov: ‘Great are your achievements, comrade 
Kostov, as builder of the Party, as teacher and instructor of party 
members. Under your leadership, and inspired by your heroic 
example, thousands of party members were educated into absolute 
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loyalty to the party. Your deep Marxist-Leninist theoretical know- 
ledge, your great culture, your famous industry and steadfastness, 
your modesty, your iron will, your unquestionable loyalty towards 
the Party and the working class are those Bolshevik characteristics 
which beautify your whole fighting life, for ever united with the 
struggle of the Party. A loyal colleague of comrade Dimitrov and 
his first assistant, you are today one of the most loved and respected 
leaders of the Party, a great statesman and builder of new Bulgaria.’ 

The background of the Kostov case can be summarized with 
considerable accuracy. He was still at the height of his power in 
March 1949 when he started conducting the negotiations for a 
new Soviet-Bulgarian trade agreement. During the negotiations 
he is alleged to have ‘kept secret from the Soviet delegation’ certain 
prices of Bulgarian products, and to have forbidden his subordi- 
nates to deal directly with Soviet officials—an unpardonable crime 
for a Communist politician. But there was something even more 
serious, from the Soviet point of view. For years the Soviets had 
watched Kostov’s activities with care. They had noticed that he 
was in favour of trade with Western Europe. He was even, in 
common with other economists in the Party, favourably inclined 
towards the Marshall Plan, but he had accepted obediently Stalin’s 
rule on the matter. Last, but not least, Kostov was a Communist 


intellectual who had written many books on Marxism-Leninism. 
Though Stalinist in outlook, they could certainly be considered too 
independent in their conclusions. It is noteworthy that in his many 
writings Kostov repeatedly referred to Stalin simply as ‘comrade 
Stalin’. He had none of the more recent and more subservient 
Communist phraseology, which has elevated Stalin to the position 
of a demi-God. Lenin, rather than Stalin, was Kostov’s master. 


THE INDICTMENT OF KOSTOV 


Kostov’s trial (7-14 December 1949) followed the general lines 
of the Rajk trial, but in Sofia the chief propaganda effort was 
directed not against the Americans but against the British. The 
main charges were contained in the Indictment and in Kostov’s 
so-called ‘written confession’ (which he repudiated in Court). Both 
documents make strange reading and point definitely to Russian 
authorship. Bulgarian affairs are discussed only with reference to 
Soviet policy, and the whole case against Kostov is built up on the 
basis that he had betrayed the Soviet Union. According to the 
Indictment and the written confession, ‘the British’ recruited 
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Kostov and nearly all the Communist leaders of the Bulgarian 
Resistance as secret agents as far back as 1942. The British did this 
through the Bulgarian police. But Bulgaria was at war with 
Britain in 1942, and the Bulgarian police were largely under 
German control. The implication is that the British Intelligence 
Service and the German Gestapo were hand in glove in their 
Balkan activities even at the height of the war! 

The revelations at the trial become even more extraordinary 
when they cover the post-war activities of the Bulgarian Com- 
munist Party. ‘The amazing British managed to plant their agents 
not only in all economic ministries and departments, not only in 
the Cabinet, but in the sacred precincts of the Communist Polit- 
buro itself. Kostov ‘obeyed the orders of the British until his 
arrest’. he secretary of the Politburo (Pavlov) was also a British 
spy. The Minister of Foreign Trade (‘Tutev) became a Communist 
only because the British ordered him to do so. The Finance 
Minister (Stefanov) had been a British agent since 1932. The 
indefatigable British had penetrated, to quote Chervenkov, ‘into 
the highest levels of the Party’. 

But the British were even more successful in the international 
field. All Yugoslav-Bulgarian negotiations between 1944 and 1948 
were but part of a subtle plan for the enslavement of the Southern 
Slavs. The negotiations between Tito and the Bulgarian Father- 
land Government in the winter of 1944-5 for the proclamation of 
1 South Slav federation were ordered by the British. However, as 
the British Government at the time protested against these negotia- 
tions, Kostov’s Indictment stated that the British did this only 
in order to camouflage their real intentions and to fool the Soviet 
Union. (They must have succeeded in this remarkably well, as 
the draft Yugoslav-Bulgarian agreement was fully approved by the 
Soviet Government in January 1945.) 

The sensation of the trial was Kostov’s plea of ‘not guilty’, 
repeated several times in Court and courageously reiterated in his 
last words’ before his judges. His voice, however, was drowned 
in the hisses and boos from the Communist audience which had 

me to enjoy the show. Characteristically, the trial did not take 
place in the Sofia Law Courts, but in the specially decorated ball- 
room of the Military Club. Kostov was not allowed to explain 

w he had come to sign his ‘written confession’ in prison, if 
ndeed he had signed it. For two whole days no Soviet or satellite 

lio station or paper dared to comment upon his stand. On the 
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third day of the trial Pravda delivered the first broadside: it 
described Kostov as ‘a shrewd, experienced, and determined 
enemy, with a soft, oily voice, the cunning eyes of a thief, and a 
funny bent back’. The ‘bent back’ theme was gloatingly taken over 
by the cartoonists in Sofia, and Kostov appeared on all front pages 
as a dwarfy little figure crawling for money before his Anglo- 
American masters. This revealed, more than any other aspect of 
the trial, the shameless cruelty of Communist propaganda. Kosto\ 
had been a hunchback since 1924. He had then been arrested as a 
Communist organizer and threatened with torture in the Sofia 
police gaol. He jumped out of the top floor of the gaol in an effort 
to commit suicide, but he fell on to some telephone wires which 
saved his life. But he remained a cripple for life. For more than 
twenty-five years official Communist literature had portrayed 
Kostov as one of the top martyrs in the Communist International. 

The trial was obviously staged on purpose during the General 
Election week. The presiding judge was himself the chairman of 
the Government Election Commission; forty-eight hours after 
Kostov had swung on the gallows, it produced the expected 98 per 
cent majority. But it was during Stalin’s birthday celebrations 
that the real meaning of Kostov’s death was clearly defined. The 
greeting of the Bulgarian Communist Party contained the following 
remarkable passage: ‘Only thanks to your wise and timely instruc- 
tions, highly esteemed comrade Stalin, we managed to uncover the 
cowardly hidden enemies of our Republic, to unmask the agents 
of the imperialist Powers, and to cleanse ourselves of them. Only 
your deeply penetrating eye could see in time the criminal sp) 
gang of Kostov. On this, your seventieth birthday, we send you 
our deepest gratitude that you helped us to render harmless the 
Kostov gang.’ And at the birthday celebrations themselves, in the 
Moscow Bolshoy Theatre, Chervenkov, in the presence of Stalin 
announced with great pride that Bulgarian Communists ‘have 
learned to beat and annihilate their enemies in the Stalinist way’ 


THE ECONOMIC POSITION 
No comprehensive, or comprehensible, picture of economic 
conditions in Bulgaria can be drawn, as economic statistics have 
now been proclaimed State secrets'. Production figures are given 


1'The law defining State secrets, passed in November 1948, prohibits the 
publication even of such items as the number of hospital beds, doctors, refrigera- 
tors, or post offices; all information on production, machinery, and labour 1 
factories; and information about the weather in ‘military zones’ (which compris 
more than half of the whole country). 
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only in percentages. We are thus informed that the industrial 
production plan in 1949 surpassed the target by 107 per cent, and 
that, compared with 1948, industrial production was increased 
by 30 per cent. It is also alleged that agricultural production in 
1949 exceeded that of 1948 by 70 per cent for tobacco, 6 per cent 
for cotton, 31 per cent for potatoes, and 43 per cent for tomatoes. 
But in December 1949 the head of the Office of Statistics (Tzon- 
chev) was given fifteen years’ penal servitude for sabotage and 
wrecking activities. Saboteurs in the Finance Ministry ‘confessed’ 
that the figures on which the Five-Year Plan was based were 
‘faulty and exaggerated’. As late as January 1950 Chervenkov com- 
plained that the enemies had not yet been ‘completely liquidated’, 
and that they were still hiding ‘in the centre of the State machine, 
mainly in the economic departments’. Indeed, the purge in the 
Communist leadership affected all prominent party economists, 
including two Finance Ministers, the Ministers of Industry, Public 
Works, Reconstruction, Electrification, Foreign Trade, Agricul- 
ture, and Transport, the Governor of the National Bank, the head 
of the Economic Department of the Communist Central Com- 
mittee, and the director of the Five-Year Plan, in addition, of 
course, to the supreme economic dictator of Bulgaria, Traycho 
Kostov, head of the Cabinet committee for financial and economic 
affairs, which has now been dissolved. 

For the 1949 Budget only the total figures for the different 
Ministries were published, but even these provide a striking 
example of the workings of a Communist State. Thus the Police 
Ministry spends 7,200 million leva, while the Education Ministry 
(schools, universities, teachers, etc.) is allotted only 4,500 million 
leva.* ‘The Communist Propaganda services swallow 4,500 million, 
while the whole Ministry of Public Works, which supervises and 
pays for the Five-Year Plan, gets 6,400 million leva. The Army is 
allotted 12,000 million and the Labour Army 4,300 million, a 
tremendous increase in comparison with pre-war Bulgarian 
sudgets. 

The mania for secrecy has assumed even more ridiculous pro- 
portions with the publication of the new Budget estimates for 
1950. Not even total sums of the expenditure of each Ministry are 
revealed. Instead, all the Ministries are divided into economic, 
social-cultural, defence, and administrative groups. The admini- 
strative group comprises the civil service and the police, and the 


The £ sterling stands at roughly 3,000 leva. 
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credit for it amounts to the enormous sum of 15,000 million leva, 
or nearly ten times the whole pre-war Bulgarian Budget. The War 
Ministry gets 13,000 million leva, but the conscript Labour Arm, 
which builds fortifications and military installations, the Frontier 
Guards force—a huge army in itself—and the many other military 
and semi-military Communist organizations are not included in 
the War Ministry Budget. Nearly 38,000 million leva are allotted 
to ‘social-cultural aims’, a heading which includes all the Com- 
munist propaganda organizations as well as all schools and uni- 
versities in the country. One commendable item in the Budget is 
the credit for the theatre, the opera, and the six symphonic 
orchestras—1,100 million leva, or nearly one-tenth of the credits 
for the War Ministry. 

More significant are the figures on agriculture. The number of 
collective farms increased from 110 in 1948 to 1,601 in 1949, which 
points to a very quick tempo of collectivization, perhaps the 
quickest in Eastern Europe. Five hundred ‘good party political 
workers’ will be sent to the collective farms in order ‘to strengthen 
their political and organizational activities’. All future work on the 
land and in agricultural science will be based ‘on the great Mic- 
hurin Lysenko principles’, according to a Central Committee 
decree of 29 January 1950. Twenty directors of collective farms 
have been sent to work for one year on Soviet collective farms ‘to 
gain experience’. 


To sum up. The total destruction of the national leadership of 
the Bulgarian Communist Party in the past year shows clearly 
that the Kremlin will not tolerate the slightest sign of independent 
action or independent thinking, even among the most loyal Com- 
munist leaders in the Soviet satellite States. Fearing a recurrence 
of the Tito disease behind the Iron Curtain, the Soviets do not 
hesitate to annihilate any potentially dangerous Communist leader, 
without regard for his position, prestige, past record, or devotion 
to the Communist cause. The purges of the satellite Communist 
parties are directed from Moscow. They are conducted with a 
ruthlessness and cruelty which surpass even the ferocious Com- 
munist terror tactics used before 1949 in the liquidation of the 
democratic, non-Communist, political, and religious leaders of 
Eastern Europe. 





Finnish Outlook 


rm THE Sicilian peasants who inhabit the fertile slopes of Mount Etna 
tier have long since been inured to the threat of natural forces which 
ary may break loose and overwhelm them, or at the best drive them 
Lit from their villages as homeless refugees. It may seem a far cry 
ted from the volcanic regions of the Mediterranean to Finland, in 


north-eastern Europe, where no such elemental force has mani- 
fested itself in historic times. Yet the position of a small independ- 
ent nation on the borders of an aggressive totalitarian State, whose 
unknown future intentions present a menace to the world at large, 
forms a close analogy. But for Finland and other countries simi- 
larly situated, there is not only the constant threat: there are also 
moments of acute and foreseeable danger, of which their popula- 





rich tions are fully conscious in a manner mercifully withheld from 


those exposed merely to the whims of nature. These moments of 
anxiety occur from time to time, whenever democratic practice 


hen demands the periodical holding of an election or the reconstruc- 


tion of a Government responsible to the people. Such occasions 
offer opportunities for concealed interference and external pres- 


ttee sure which are less easily exercised at other times. 


$ When, therefore, at the beginning of March Mr Juho Kusti 


Paasikivi entered on his second term of office as President of the 
Republic, and the Government was reconstructed about three 
weeks later under the Premiership of Mr Urho Kekkonen, the 


f \grarian Party leader, the event marked a significant stage along 


the hard and difficult road of post-war Finnish political develop- 
ment. Even the manner of the President’s re-election bore evidence 
fa return to more settled conditions and the resumption of estab- 
shed practices. This is in fact the first time since President 
Kallio’s election, in 1937, that the election procedure laid down 
the Constitution has been fully observed and the people have 
had an opportunity to express their views in the selection of the 
Head of State. 

[he new Government, which at the time of writing has only 
just assumed office, is composed mainly of Ministers drawn from 
the Agrarian Party, though it includes a few members of the 
Swedish People’s Party and the Progressives. But we are here 
primarily concerned with what might be termed the period of 

mocratic reconstruction, from July 1948 to the present time. 
During that period the outgoing Social Democratic Government, 
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under Mr K. A. Fagerholm, rendered Finland signal services, if, 
indeed, it did not alone secure the country’s future as a free and 
democratic State. 

During the war the Finnish Diet often found itself in a position 
where it was without any real power to influence the trend of 
events, and many of its members in their frustration felt that it was 
degenerating into little more than a rubber stamp for the acts and 
decisions of the administration. All this was perhaps made inevit- 
able by the war, and the Finnish legislature was certainly not the 
only popularly elected assembly in the world to experience such 
restriction of its rights and privileges. In Finland, however, the 
period of constraint was prolonged for three years after the war by 
the presence in Helsinki of the Allied Control Commission. Even 
as late as the spring of 1948, an unpopular Government was able 
to continue in office for several weeks after it had clearly forfeited 
the confidence of the majority in the Diet. 


THE ACHIEVEMENT OF THE FAGERHOLM ADMINISTRATION 


The turning point was reached at the last General Election in 
July 1948. Since that time the Diet has again fully regained the 
position which is its due as the assembly representing the sovereign 
will of the people. Though the 1948 Election produced no land- 
slide, it showed a clear swing in opinion away from the extreme 
Left. ‘The Communist-dominated Democratic Union (SKDL) lost 
11 of its 49 seats, and at the same time the Agrarian Party, with 
56 seats, became the largest single group in the Diet, closely 
followed by the Social Democrats with 54 seats. The right-wing 
Unionists increased their representation from 29 to 33 seats, whilst 
the Swedish People’s Party retained its 14 members and those 
of the tiny Progressive Party were reduced from g to 5. The 
inter-party negotiations which preceded the reconstruction of the 
Government were protracted. The Communists favoured the con- 
tinuation of the so-called ‘Red-Green’ coalition between them- 
selves and the Agrarians and Social Democrats. Despite their defeat 
at the polls they insisted upon retaining practically all the offices 
they held in the previous Government, and laid special claim to the 
Ministry of the Interior and other key posts. The other parties 
were totally unable to concede these demands, and in the end some- 
thing of a surprise solution was found. Mr K. A. Fagerholm, the 
leader of the Social Democrats, announced that he had formed a 


* In December 1949 one Communist member went over to the Social Demo- 
crats, giving them a present strength of 55, against 37 for the Democratic Union 
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minority Government composed exclusively of members from his 
own party, with the sole exception of the non-party Foreign 
Minister, Mr C. Enckell. 

At the outset the new Government’s position seemed very pre- 
carious. ‘he Social Democrats, alone, constituted no more than 
one-quarter of the total membership of the Chamber, and the 
Government would, accordingly, have to be sustained in office by 
the support, or at least the benevolent neutrality, of other groups. 
[t was hard to see from where this support would be derived. The 
Agrarian Party, as the largest single group in the Diet, felt slighted 
at its exclusion from ministerial office, and the Democratic Union 
was openly hostile. Many observers predicted the early defeat and 
fall of Mr Fagerholm’s administration. In actual fact his position 
was a good deal stronger than it seemed at first glance, and by skil- 
ful and judicious handling of a delicate position the Prime Minister 
remained in office until a few weeks ago, when, as required by the 
Constitution, he tendered the resignation of the Government to the 
re-elected President. During the seventeen months preceding its 
resignation the Government received the tacit and sometimes 
tempered support of the Unionists and most of the Swedish and 
Progressive Party members, which, in critical situations, gave it the 
bare majority required for its survival. In securing this vitally 
necessary support Mr Fagerholm was aided by one exceedingly 
important fact. Practically all the other parties, with the possible 
exception of the Agrarians, were in silent agreement on the 
national importance of keeping the Communists out of office, once 
their exclusion had been secured after the long frustration and mis- 
management of Mr Mauno Pekkala’s Government from 1946-48. 
But for this consideration the minority Social Democratic Ministry 
could not have survived for more than a few months. 

When Mr Fagerholm first assumed office he found himself con- 
fronted with a number of exceedingly difficult problems. The cost 

f living was steadily rising under a strong inflationary pressure 
which threatened to destroy such confidence in the currency as 
still remained. During Mr Pekkala’s Premiership, his Communist 
\linister of the Interior and party friend, Mr Yrjé Leino, had been 
permitted to establish a Secret Political Police (VALPO), which, 
though admittedly clumsy and amateurish, was spreading fear and 
lisquiet among the population. The new Government set out with 
the intent to remedy these defects. 

The inflationary pressure was greatly reduced by an agreement 
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between the Government and the Central Federation of Trade 
Unions (SAK) under which no further general wage increases 
were to be granted. Certain adjustments in the upward direction 
were, however, to be allowed for particularly poorly paid categories 
of workers. A sliding scale for wages, tied to the cost of living 
index, was also introduced, under which arrangement compensa- 
tion, in the form of increased earnings, became payable only after a 
rise of five points in the index. By various means the Government 
contrived, with singular success, to prevent rises above the critical 
level. Larger quantities of goods were made available, and, where- 
ever possible, rationing was discontinued. The release of meat led 
to a temporary rise in prices, but after a few weeks they began to 
fall. In fact, the supply position, particularly for food, improved 
rapidly during 1948-49, though it is only fair to add that the im- 
provement had already become noticeable in 1947. 

In order to deal with the Secret Police (VALPO) the Govern- 
ment appointed a special commission of investigation, whose 
report was to be made public. This report revealed a fantastic 
state of affairs. The vast majority of officers in the force were totally 
unqualified for the positions they held, and many were unable to 
meet the educational requirements stipulated in the regulations. 
Several had criminal records, including a former murderer. 
Practically all had been recruited because of their personal allegi- 
ance to the Communist Party. The directives issued by the 
Ministry of the Interior to the State Police were hardly less start- 
ling. Officers were enjoined to concentrate their efforts on the sur- 
veillance of the opponents of the Communists, the Unionist Youth 
Organization and certain sections of the Social Democratic Party 
being singled out for special attention. A number of Diet members, 
and even certain Ministers of the Coalition Government, had been 
systematically shadowed, their movements and contacts reported, 
and their private telephones tapped. These revelations came as a 
severe shock to the nation, and, armed with this overwhelming 
evidence against the Communists, the Government moved 4 
bill abolishing this nefarious organization. It was passed by the 
Diet, with the Democratic Union members as the only dissenters. 
Shortly afterwards the Secret Police was disbanded. 

If by its economic and political measures the Government suc- 
ceeded in gaining the confidence and approval of wide sections 
of the population normally far removed from the Socialists in 
their political sympathies, there were others who were less satis- 
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fied. The disappointment of the Agrarian Party leaders at the time 
of the Government’s formation has already been mentioned. As 
the months passed without appearing to bring nearer the day when 
the Agrarians would again share in the rewards of office, this seeth- 
ing discontent, nourished by thwarted ambition and centred 
round Mr Urho Kekkonen, the leader of the party, crystallized 
into open parliamentary opposition to Mr Fagerholm and his 
Government. 

The first serious attack was launched in February 1949, and 
even members of the Agrarian Party itself were a little hesitant 
about how far it would be wise to proceed. However, as the subject 
chosen for the debate concerned the allegedly disastrous economic 
position of Finnish agriculture, the party leaders no doubt felt 
that they could count on the loyal support of their rank and file. 
At the end of a two-day debate a vote of censure was moved. 
With the support of the smaller parties the Government won the 
division by only two votes, the Democratic Union supporting the 
Agrarians. A similar crisis arose later in the year, over the Govern- 
ment’s unemployment policy, again with the Agrarians as prime 
movers and with the Communists in gleeful and expectant sup- 
port. Again the Government escaped defeat by a hair’s breadth. 

It is perhaps not altogether surprising in the circumstances that 
the reputation and standing of the Agrarian Party should have 
suffered somewhat in the eyes of their countrymen as a result of 
these dubious manoeuvres. In fact, the party has not altogether 
escaped the suspicion that it might in certain instances be pre- 
pared to share governmental responsibility with the Communists, a 
suspicion which prompted political wags to refer to ‘Kekkoslo- 
vakia’—a country in which they imagine the Agrarian leader as a 
kind of Finnish Fierlinger. To do them justice, it must be stressed 
that to the vast majority of farmers the idea of co-operation with 
the Communists is absolute anathema, and it is doubtful whether 
they would continue to support a party which initiated such a 
policy. Nevertheless, it is equally true that the Communists were 
well content to let the Agrarian Party carry the ball in the parlia- 
mentary opposition, and instead concentrate their energies in 
other directions. 


THE COMMUNIST FAILURE IN THE TRADE UNIONS 


Their main effort was made among the organized workers, and 
n the ‘battle for the unions’ which ensued the whole trade union 
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movement was brought perilously close to complete disintegration. 
At the beginning of last year, the Communists dominated ten out 
of a total of thirty-eight unions affiliated to the Central Federation 
(SAK), including the Transport Workers’ and Forest and Floating 
Workers’ Unions. Both occupied positions of considerable import- 
ance for the national economy. The Communist Party was well 
aware that it was steadily losing ground to the Social Democrats 
even in the ranks of organized labour, and these fears were fully 
confirmed later in the year when the Communists had to relia- 
quish control over the Textile Workers’ and Paper Workers’ 
Unions. They may therefore have decided to strike while some 
prospect of success still remained, rather than wait and passively 
witness the further depletion of their supporters. 

Preparations for a large-scale strike were begun in the spring, 
with the object of bringing about such extensive economic dis- 
location as to force the Government to resign. In the late summer 
the opportunity presented itself in the form of a local strike near 
the town of Kemi, in the timber district of northern Finland. The 
workers had a real grievance in the arbitrary reduction of wages en- 
forced by a short-sighted management, and tempers ran high. In a 
clash with the police one striker was killed and others wounded, 
and this became the signal for the Communist offensive. The party 
issued orders for a general strike throughout the country, and the 
Communist unions obeyed the summons, despite orders to the 
contrary from the Central Trade Union Federation. However, it 
soon became evident that the response was only partial, and at no 
time did more than 30,000 workers down tools. ‘The Communists 
had counted on the participation of at-least 120,000 on the first 
day. Police and military, ordered to stand by, were successful in 
preventing further outbreaks of violence, and after a few days of 
unrest the movement petered out. The grand design of the Com- 
munists had completely failed in its main purpose. As a result the 
eight Communist-controlled unions were disaffiliated by the 
Central Federation, though six were later readmitted after giving 
assurances that they would in future abide by the statutes of SAK. 
The Communist vice-chairman of the Federation, Mr Vainé 
Tattari, was simultaneously dismissed from his post. The Trans- 
port Workers’ and Forest and Floating Workers’ Unions, how- 
ever, were refused re-affiliation. 

The reasons for the failure are not far to seek. In common with 
their French comrades, the Finnish Communists had completely 
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over-played the strike weapon during the eighteen months pre- 
ceding the Kemi disturbances, and, at a period when unem- 
ployment was again making its appearance, most workers were 
extremely reluctant to risk their jobs in a purely political trial of 
strength. Even in its initial stages the campaign was recognized 
for what it was, thanks largely to the work of enlightenment con- 
ducted by the Trade Union Federation, and perhaps to an even 
greater extent by the Social Democratic Party and its press. The 
other political parties, including the Agrarians, rallied round the 
President and the Government in their endeavours to secure law 
and order. In retrospect it is difficult not to marvel at the extra- 
ordinary ineptitude and shortsightedness displayed by the Com- 
munist leadership in ordering the strike. They either grossly over- 
estimated their following among trade unionists, or else they 
obeyed instructions from abroad, against their own better judge- 
ment. Whatever the case may have been, it is certain that the failure 
of the strike offensive, and the consequent setback suffered by the 
Communists in the unions, represent a major victory for the 
forces of democracy in Finland. 

Unfortunately a certain danger is inherent in this very success. 
The Communists’ penetration of the organs of administration, 
effected during the period of the Coalition Government, has by 
now been largely neutralized; their opposition in the Diet has been 
futile, and their agitation among the organized workers at least a 
partial failure. What unexplored avenues of approach remain open 
to them? The answer would appear to be—none. In this impasse 
the Communist leaders may be tempted to resort to subversive 
action, or, what is perhaps more likely, to hope that the Soviet 
Union will pull the chestnuts out of the fire for them. For the 
moment, at any rate, there is fortunately little evidence to indicate 
that the Russians would consider it to be in their interest to inter- 
vene openly in the internal affairs of Finland. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 


Preparations for the recent Presidential Election were begun 
luring last summer. The stature and reputation attained by Mr 
Paasikivi during the period since the Armistice of 1944 led to a 
widespread desire to see him re-elected for a second term of six 
years. Despite his great age—he will be seventy-nine this year— 
the President agreed to serve ‘providing that it was the wish of 

ficiently broad sections of the nation’. But the Agrarian Party 
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made its support for Mr Paasikivi conditional upon a wholly 
unrelated and immediate reconstruction of the Government, and 
the Democratic Union curtly refused its co-operation. Shortly 
afterwards the Agrarians nominated Mr Kekkonen, and the Demo. 
cratic Union Mr Pekkala, as their candidates for the Presidency, 
The plan to secure the unopposed return of Mr Paasikivi, as in 
1946, was thus brought to nought. This was perhaps salutary for 
constitutional development, as the war and the abnormal con- 
ditions which followed it had for many years prevented the observ- 
ance of the election procedure sanctioned by the Constitution 
For a young country like Finland, the avoidance of unnecessary 
departures from constitutional practice is of some importance. 
In the event, when the Election took place last February Mr 
Paasikivi received the enthusiastic support of the Unionists and 
of the Swedish People’s and Progressive Parties, and the more 
tempered backing of the Social Democrats, and thus gained an easy 
victory over his opponents. 


THE ECONOMIC POSITION 

Economically, the last two years have been a period of consider- 
able and sometimes even spectacular progress. The reconstruction 
of the war-devastated areas in the north has been nearly completed; 


the evacuated population has been permanently resettled, and 
foreign trade has grown and expanded. Most important of all, 
reparations payments have been met on time, and now, out of : 
total indemnity of 300 million dollars, only 43 million still remains 
to be paid during the period of 1950-52. In view of past Finnish 
achievement this should not present too great a difficulty. 

To replace sources of energy lost through cession of territory, 
an ambitious programme of harnessing the water-power of the 
northern rivers was embarked upon after the war. The first of these 
new power stations has already been completed and taken into use, 
and at the end of 1949 Finland’s hydro-electrical generator 
capacity was estimated at some 570,000 kw. 

The housing shortage in the towns, particularly in the capital, 's 
still acute, and to meet the growing demand the Government las! 
year introduced a series of bills to promote house building in rural 
areas. Under the ARAVA bills, as they are known, an expenditure 
of 22 thousand million Finmarks (£34 million) is envisaged during 
the period 1949-53. This should go far towards relieving the 
present disastrous position. 
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Nevertheless, Finland’s economic difficulties have been and 
continue to be great. Rising production costs have probably been 
the country’s greatest concern, and by last summer Finnish pulp 
and paper manufacturers found themselves totally unable to com- 
pete in the American market. At the beginning of July, therefore, 
the Finnish mark was devalued independently by about 174 per 
cent, and again, at the time of the British devaluation, by a further 
50 per cent, in relation to the U.S. dollar. The disadvantages 
caused by the two successive devaluations were in part offset by 
falling world prices for the more important Finnish purchases from 
abroad. Nevertheless the cost of living has risen to some extent, 
and last December the Government, under strong pressure from 
the trade unions, agreed to further wage increases. It is as yet too 
early to predict what the effect of this decision may be—increases 
of up to 74 per cent have been sanctioned—but a further period of 
inflation is by no means ruled out. 

Completion of reconstruction, together with a reduction in the 
demand for timber by pulp mills, resulted in some seasonal un- 
employment during the past two winters. In the winter of 1948-49 
a peak figure of 51,000 unemployed was reached, which during 
last winter rose to over 80,000. So far the phenomenon has been 
localized, the main areas affected being round the towns of Kemi 
and Rovaniemi in northern Finland, and in the district of Kuopio 
in the east. On both occasions the Government and local authori- 
ties took energetic action and managed to provide relief work for 
the vast majority. But the absence of major industries in Finnish 
Lapland, where the population is almost wholly dependent on the 
forest and the land for its livelihood, makes the problem a long- 
term one which defies attempts at quick solution. 


RELATIONS WITH THE U.S.S.R. 

Overshadowing all other considerations is the question of re- 
lations with Russia. The policy formulated by Mr Paasikivi, based 
on loyal and punctilious observance of treaty obligations coupled 
with a sincere desire for mutual understanding, has won universal 
acceptance and approval in Finland. In return, the Finns expect 
nothing more than to be left in peace to manage their own internal 
affairs. But will this situation alone satisfy the Soviet Union in the 
long run, and is her present policy compatible with the existence 
of a small independent country along a section of her European 
irontier? ‘Though only the future can supply a conclusive answer 
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to these questions, the Finns believe, and fervently hope, that as 
long as the world is spared the horrors of another war they will be 
allowed to retain their independence. 

Ultimately, however, Finland herself can do little or nothing to 
influence world development. The actions of other Governments 
may well prove of greater importance than anything which may or 
may not be done in Helsinki. It was for this reason that the negotia- 
tions for a Scandinavian defensive alliance between Sweden, 
Norway, and Denmark, which took place early in 1949, were 
followed with keen interest and some anxiety in Finland. Despite 
the subsequent adherence of Norway and Denmark to the Atlantic 
Treaty, the outcome of the negotiations was greeted with feelings 
of relief by the Finns. In fact, Prime Minister Fagerholm later 
publicly declared that Sweden’s refusal to associate herself with 
the Treaty had been of the very greatest importance to his own 
country, and he believed that even a purely Scandinavian alliance, 
without any wider implications, might have had far-reaching and 
incalculable consequences for Finland. In Stockholm these pro- 
nouncements have been eagerly seized upon, and the Swedes 
fondly hope that these two northern countries might even yet 
come to constitute a kind of buffer between East and West 
something which has not elsewhere been achieved along the entire 
length of the European border of the Soviet Empire. 

Generally speaking, Finnish-Soviet relations have developed 
reasonably smoothly during the past two years. It is, of course, 
true that the Finnish Communists have done their utmost to arouse 
Russian suspicions of the purpose and intent of their country’s 
Government. The most fantastic stories of alleged breaches of the 
Peace Treaty by Finland have been circulated in Communist 
newspapers, and sedulously reproduced by the Soviet propaganda 
machine. But until recently the propaganda campaign was carried 
on independently, and rather as a matter of routine, without an) 
marked diplomatic or political pressure. Nor should it necessarily 
be inferred that the recent Soviet Notes concerning the extradition 
of ‘war criminals’ were of more than purely tactical importance 
with a strictly limited objective in view. That objective was as far as 
possible to influence, if perhaps not so much the result of the 
Presidential Election itself, then the reconstruction of the Govern- 
ment which was to follow it, and which has only just been com- 
pleted. Here undoubtedly the aim of the Russians was to secure 
at least some representation for the Finnish Communists in the 
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new Cabinet. In this they failed, though it is equally clear that their 
intention was to press the Finns only up to a point, and to relax 
pressure if really determined opposition was encountered. It is 
perhaps significant that President Paasikivi, as well as the new 
Prime Minister, during the initial negotiations preceding the 
reconstruction at least contemplated the inclusion of some mem- 
bers of the Democratic Union, but that this plan had to be 
abandoned in face of the united opposition of all democratic 
parties in the Diet. Mr Kekkonen, however, has at last attained 
the position he coveted for so long, and it is to be hoped that, with 
the greater parliamentary support which he commands, he will be 
able to continue on the course set by his predecessor. 


M. E. R. L. 


Dictatorship in Colombia 


THE area of Colombia is estimated at 439,530 square miles and 
its population is probably more than 11 million. But the country’s 
situation in the north-western corner of South America, its proxi- 
mity to the Panama Canal, and its seaboards both on the Caribbean 
and the Pacific have given it a strategic importance disproportion- 
ate to its size. It is the natural gateway to the continent. Colombia’s 
possession of frontiers with Ecuador, Peru, Brazil, and Venezuela 
ind its position in relation to Central America have in the past 
underlined the importance of this republic as a stabilizing influence 
in Latin America. From the termination of the Civil ‘War of the 
Thousand Days’ in 1902 until the serious riots during the Ninth 
Inter-American Conference in 1948, Colombia enjoyed a period of 
political, social, and economic development which, though not 
entirely untroubled, was generally unmarred by the frequent and 
violent upheavals of so many Latin American countries in those 
years. 

Until after the first World War, little change had taken place, 
either externally or internally, in the old political and economic 
structure of the country, and it remained to a high degree isolated 
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from the main stream of world affairs. Colombia was slow to enter 
the age of nationalism. Then came the aeroplane, and the early 
establishment of a relatively complete network of air communica- 
tions had a striking effect upon Colombian life and thought. In a 
few years it reduced the distance from the capital to the Atlantic 
coast from an average of ten days by rail and river steamer to two 
flying hours. It did much to solve the very acute transport problems 
of a country divided in the West by the three chains of the Andes, 
and made up in the East of a large area of plain and forest, much 
of it still unexplored. It broke down the economic isolation of 
many parts of the national territory, and opened up others which 
had hitherto been virtually inaccessible. 

Colombia, because of its geographical formation, had developed 
a high degree of separatism in politics. The country was ruled by a 
capital ten days remote from its most important port. Travel within 
its frontiers was limited, and the majority of the people were not 
required to think politically beyond their immediate surroundings. 
Illiterate peasants voted as their employers indicated, and accepted 
standards of remuneration without being able to refer to parallels 
in other parts even of their own country. With the coming of the 
aeroplane and cheap and easy travel and the daily distribution of a 
national press, national and even international perspectives were 
possible. The putting into service of over one hundred frequencies 
for broadcasting brought the national politician into every street 
café and market square. A large proportion of the inhabitants 
suddenly became the target for ideas beyond their full compre- 
hension and for promises of material betterment in advance of the 
country’s economic resources. The ‘feudal’ order was inveighed 
against, ideals were invoked, examples from other countries were 
quoted, and new impetus was given to the Liberal party, which had 
first appeared in Colombia in the middle of the nineteenth century 


THE POLITICAL BACKGROUND 


Since “The War of the Thousand Days’, the Liberals had been 
in eclipse. ‘The new political shape of the country and the growing 
awareness of its relation to the world picture brought their doctrine 
into prominence once more. In 1930 the Liberal President Enrique 
Olaya Herrera was returned to power when two candidates split 
the Conservative vote, which in aggregate considerably exceeded 
his own total. He successfully conducted a Coalition Government, 
but during his administration his party grew in numbers, and 
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Liberals were again returned every four years until 1946. This 
party identified itself with the growing aspirations and political 
consciousness of the masses, with their demands for a better 
standard of living, with their new consciousness of their political 
importance; it opposed the active intervention of the Catholic 
Church in national politics and the feudal conditions prevailing 
on the large estates. In general, Liberalism was aware of the 
revolution which was every day gathering momentum, and be- 
lieved that the upward pressure from below should not be sup- 
pressed by force, but controlled and instructed in its development. 
The Liberal administrations, particularly the two of President 
Alfonso Lépez, were characterized by legislation guaranteeing 
minimum wages, by the definition of employers’ responsibilities 
and liabilities for free medical services to their employees, and by 


the institution of pension schemes for certain classes of employees, © 


and of the Cesantia, the payment of one month’s salary for every 
year of service to a worker on leaving a post. 

Even such legislation, considered by Conservatives as wrong in 
principle and crippling to the State and to business interests, was 
regarded as insufficient by a rapidly growing extremist wing of the 
Liberal party, led by the lawyer Jorge Eliécer Gaitan. A demagogue 
without a clearly defined policy, he soon became the leader of the 
Left Wing of the party and the most influential and significant 
figure to the masses. In the elections of 1946 he was presented as 
their candidate, while the Centre of the party put forward the 
moderate Gabriel Turbay. The split in a total Liberal vote of over 
800,000 resulted in the election of the Conservative Mariano 
Ospina Pérez, who polled under half a million votes. The result 
if the 1930 election was reversed, in almost identical circumstances. 


[HE BOGOTA RIOTS OF 1948 AND THE SEQUEL 


Ospina endeavoured to rule by a coalition, but this broke down 

n March 1948. Turbay, in the meantime, had died in Paris and 
Gaitan had become leader of the Liberal party. His sudden 
assassination on g April 1948 was the signal for a national outbreak 
{ looting and rioting which reached its height in Bogoté, where 
the Ninth Inter-American Conference was sitting. Attacks on 
the Palace itself were beaten off with difficulty, some public 
buildings were burned, and also some buildings associated with 
the Conservative party, such as that of the newspaper E/ Siglo and 
state of the Conservative leader, Laureano Gémez. In general, 
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however, political motives were forgotten by the mob in the first 
hours after the murder, and indiscriminate destruction and looting 
were the order of the day, immense damage being done to the 
centre of Bogota. The police of Bogota joined with the mob, and 
it was several days before the armed forces rushed to the city 
could restore order. The Directorate of the Liberals presented 
itself at the palace on the evening of g April with a demand for the 
President’s resignation, which he steadfastly refused. After an all- 
night debate, he compromised by forming a coalition Government 
with Dario Echandia, Gaitan’s natural successor, to head it as 
Minister of State, and with General Ocampo, a Liberal, as Minister 
of War. 

It is interesting to examine the elements in this dramatic dis- 
turbance of Colombia’s long period of internal peace. In the first 
place, it seems certain that the assassination of Gaitéan was a 
private affair, unrelated to his position as a political leader of a 
majority opposition party. Secondly, it seems equally certain that 
he had planned to overthrow the Government in June 1948, and 
was receiving material assistance from the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment Party, the Accién Democratica, to that end. It will be remem- 
bered that between 1929 and 1936 the Venezuelan exiles in 
Barranquilla, then openly Communists, had planned the liberation 
from ‘feudalism’ of the Caribbean countries, a term extended to 
cover Ecuador and Peru. Their plan had progressed satisfactorily, 
and it was in accord with it that Colombia should be assisted to 
overthrow the Conservative minority in power. What little organi- 
zation was discernible in the events of those days, notably the 
immediate seizure of the radio stations and some of the messages 
and exhortations broadcast from them, is consonant with plans 
made for the June revolution which some of Gaitan’s fellow- 
conspirators tried unsuccessfully to put into operation after his 
unexpected assassination. Though a certain number of Com- 
munists from other Latin American countries were in Bogota for 
the Conference, and they and their Party were charged at first 
with the organization of the rising, this theory is inconsistent with 
all evidence and with the course of subsequent events. 

It is more significant that the rising of the masses was not 
actuated only by rage at the death of the man they looked upon as 
their leader and saviour, and by the rumour that he had been 
murdered by the Conservatives. The subsequent looting was 
mainly the product of the unstable economic and social situation, 
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in a country where comparatively few people were very wealthy, a 
small middle class found itself increasingly embarrassed by the 
continually rising cost of living, and a large majority lived in condi- 
tions of poverty and even privation. Resentment of the large sums 
spent on the embellishment of the city for the Conference was 
expressed by the mob in the violent destruction of such emblems 
and adornments as they could lay hands on. The life and goods of 
anyone whom Gaitan would have called an ‘oligarch’ were not 
safe. Only the lack of leadership, the alcoholic excesses of the mob, 
the firm stand taken by the President, and the loyalty of the army 
averted an overthrow of the Government. The events of April 
1948 were fundamentally a rising of the masses, dissatisfied with 
their lot and victims of leaders by whom they had for too long been 
incited through doctrines above their standard of political education. 

A further example of the country’s abandonment of traditional 
standards is the markedly bitter anti-Church element in the riots. 
Not only in the capital but also in the interior, churches and 
clergy were the objects of attack. Churches, convents, ecclesiastical 
colleges, and schools run by the Church were burned, and clergy 
were seized, killed, and in some cases horribly mutilated. The days 
when the isolated pueblo was submissive to the benign rule of the 
local priest were over, and the Colombian Church paid dearly for 
its intervention in politics on the side of the Conservatives and its 
denunciations of Liberalism from the pulpits. 

An army reinforced by the calling-up of reservists restored 
order, though it was not until the end of the year that martial law 
vas repealed. ‘The Coalition, which consisted of an equal number 
of Conservative and Liberal Ministers, functioned at first fairly 
well in the face of a situation which both parties realized to be a 
national emergency. But this situation rapidly deteriorated. Liberal 
lemands increased, and the extremists among the Conservatives 

tinued to oppose collaboration with their opponents. In April 
1949 the Liberals resigned from the Cabinet in a body and were 
replaced by Conservatives, among them several soldiers. The 
Liberal Provincial Governors were removed, and stories of terror 

nd oppression in the provinces were widespread. Though a large 
element of exaggeration by both parties must be discounted, it is 
lear that a foundation of fact existed, and that armed clashes and 
political murders were in effect taking place. Abuse of power for 
political ends by local officials also occurred, and the Liberals 
lubly denounced a ‘Reign of Terror’. 
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Following these attempts at repression, anc in spite of all 
Conservative efforts, the June elections for Congress again showed 
a Liberal majority in both houses, and, in the face of what they felt 
to be an increasingly dangerous situation, this Liberal majority 
pushed through a decree advancing the date of the Presidential 
election from May 1950 to November 1949. This measure was 
passed over President Ospina’s veto and upheld by the Supreme 
Court. The Liberals then decided to impeach the President and 
asked him for guarantees of law and order while they did so, 
whereupon he proclaimed martial law and suspended Congress, 
Claiming that elections would be a mere farce under these cir- 
cumstances, and in face of such disadvantages as legal prohibition 
of meetings and censorship of press and radio, the Liberals with- 
drew their candidate, Echandia, and Laureano Gémez was re- 
turned with a vote claimed to total one million. Significant inci- 
dents were the fatal shooting affair in the Chamber during a 
debate on the advancing of the election date, and the death of 
Echandia’s brother when troops opened fire on a group of Liberals 
in the streets of Bogota. 


THE DICTATORSHIP OF LAUREANO GOMEZ 


Laureano Gémez will take over the Presidency in August this 


year. He is an extreme Right-wing Conservative, and has long 
been the most powerful man of the party. He is hated by the 
Liberals, and would have had short shrift if the mob had been able 
to lay hands on him after Gaitan’s murder. But he fled to Spain, 
and returned to his own country after nearly a year’s voluntary 
exile. During the last war he openly admired Hitler and Mussolini. 
His present model appears to be Franco, whose régime and 
methods he would like to imitate. It is significant that already this 
year the Colombian Legation in Madrid has been raised to the 
rank of an Embassy. At home, military law continues, Congress is 
in arbitrary suspension, censorship of press and radio are in full 
operation, and Colombia would appear to have fallen completely 
into the hands of a reactionary dictatorship. The swing to the 
Right has been completed in two stages since 1946. 

It is in these terms that the press of the United States has 
already reacted towards this situation in a country so near the 
Panama Canal, and remembers that Gémez has consistently 
opposed ‘Yankee imperialism’. The conclusion drawn is that the 
country which has been for so long the model of a democracy in 
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Latin America has become a Fascist dictatorship, and that the re- 
action from democracy in that part of the world is given further 
impetus. This is the gist of a recently-published manifesto signed 
by four Liberal ex-Presidents and by a large number of leading 
Liberals. They complain of persecution, suppression of freedom, 
illegal arrests, and judicial torture—in effect, the deterioration of 
their country into yet another ‘Falangist dictatorship’. The re- 
printing of this manifesto in Paris, as part of the first number of a 
leaflet entitled Free Colombia, is certainly a measure of the degree 
to which the country now conforms to so much of the general 
Latin American picture today. For the first time in many years 
Colombians figure among political refugees abroad. 

Yet reaction was probably inevitable. It did not come so much 
by a seizure of power, but as the result of the Liberal Directorate’s 
consistent sabotage of President Ospina’s attempts to rule by 
coalition, and of their mishandling and misjudgment of the 
political situation last year. They played into the hands of the 
extremist Conservatives, and it is certain now that their rumoured 
desire to accept a coalition again will be firmly refused by the new 
administration. Gémez has declared his intention to maintain law 
and order, to encourage industry and trade, and to try and attract 
the foreign investment which is so badly needed. The present 
position in Colombia may be examined in the light of this declaration. 

Gomez is entirely dependent upon the loyalty of the Army to 
keep the peace and maintain order. Twice in two years it has had 
to take over power and uphold the Government by force. Tradi- 
tionally, the Colombian Army does not intervene in politics, 
though it is probable that its sympathies are in the main Liberal. 

The High Command has been purged of officers who might be 
dangerous, and it is most unlikely that a split in its numbers—with 
Civil War as a consequence—will occur. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CONSIDERATIONS 


‘The maintenance of law and order by strong measures is funda- 
mental to Gémez’s second declared aim, and will win him strong 
support not only from the large capitalists but from the lower 
ranks of trade and industry. All branches have suffered during the 
last two years, and it is significant that the Bourse rallied immedi- 
ately the results of the Presidential Elections were known. In the 
immediate post-war years, and in spite of selective restrictions to 
discourage an increase in the import of consumer goods and non- 
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essentials, the value of imports has increased more rapidly than 
the value of exports. The resources of gold and foreign exchange 
accumulated during the war years have steadily drained away. 
Efforts to develop natural resources, and to establish industries for 
the manufacture of goods otherwise imported, have been hampered 
by the difficulty of obtaining the necessary materials and plant 
from abroad. In spite of increased industrialization and the drift 
to the towns, three-quarters of the total population is still engaged 
in agricultural and pastoral occupations. Coffee constitutes 77 per 
cent of the total exports by value, and the United States buys up 
to go per cent of the total crop. A long time must elapse before the 
country can be free from its dependence upon ‘the American 
market’, which still purchases 82 per cent of her total exports. 

Dependence in external trade upon North America is further 
underlined by the import figures, and these may be quoted in 
relation to the United Kingdom’s share in Colombian trade. In 
1938 the United States supplied 49-9 per cent by value of Colom- 
bia’s imports, Germany 17-4, the United Kingdom 11-1, and 
Canada 1-7 per cent. In 1946, when Germany had fallen out, the 
share of the United States had risen to 67-9, and that of Canada 
to 3°5 per cent, while the United Kingdom supplied only 4:4 
per cent. 

Meanwhile it is remarkable that the Conservative administration 
of Ospina has been characterized by further concessions to the 
workers at the expense of employers. Social services have been still 
further extended, a compulsory profit-sharing scheme for all 
enterprises of any size was enacted, a National Health Scheme 
also compulsory—has come into being, the employer, the employee, 
and the State each contributing their quota, and such measures 
as the compulsory provision by the employer of two pairs of 
shoes per year to workers in the lowest wage groups have been 
passed. Since the election of Gémez, an increase of the minimum 
wage to two Peros per day, with proportionate increases through- 
out the wage scale, has been decreed. Although the scheme for 
compulsory profit-sharing has been abandoned as too difficult to 
operate, an arbitrary award of an annual bonus of one month’s 
salary to every employee of a profit-sharing concern has been made. 
Up to the present, in short, the new administration is continuing 
the Liberal policy of concessions to the worker; but these con- 
cessions weigh heavily on the national economy and act as strong 
deterrents to private enterprise. 
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This applies also to the President’s third aim. The inflationary 
tendencies which such concessions are designed to meet, the cost 
to the employer of wage increases and other social services, the 
complicated controls governing the export of any profits, and the 
general lack of guarantees are discouraging to foreign investment 
at the present time. To take one example only, petroleum exports, 
which in 1946 represented in value about 12 per cent of the 
country’s total exports, are steady at the moment, but the com- 
panies are limiting their commitments and even reducing their 
investments wherever possible. The biggest operator has given 
notice that it will not ask for a renewal of Colombia’s largest con- 
cession when this lapses in 1951. Lack of adequate legislation to 
control but protect the petroleum industry, and the frequency of 
labour disputes, have combined with increasing cost of production 
to discourage further exploitation. The tendency for this industry 
to become a political stalking horse of both parties has also helped 
towards the adoption of a policy of retrenchment. In general, 
therefore, Gomez must begin by checking the withdrawal and 
then offer to much-needed foreign capital the guarantees which 
are lacking at the moment. It may be noted in passing that of the 
total {18-3 million which Britain has invested in Colombia, {14-6 
million is invested in oil development; loans, gold mining, banking, 
and railways account for the balance. 

Against this immediate background, the main problems facing 
the new reactionary régime remain those of any country which has 
been thrust into the world too early. Colombia is learning that 
democracy is not achieved by the signing of a decree. It is learning 
that in the world today a society composed of a large majority of 
ineducated and underprivileged cannot maintain itself by a 
continued policy of misguided material concessions on the one 
hand, and unrealistic political and economic theory on the other. 
It has recoiled into the employment of methods of dictatorship. 
Democracy by decree in Colombia has suffered a severe setback, 
but eventually democratic government may yet emerge on a 
stronger and more realistic basis of political and economic 
maturity. 
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